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floral adorning?. Across the hall, in the rear of this, Ball's charming 
figure, of the Fisher Boy was seen between two well-filled vases. 
Directly behind the statue, and almost filling the niche, Emanuel 
Leutza's cartoon of Washington, mounted. Upon either side of the 
alcove were hung drawings in crayon, sepia and water color,— " The 
Schoolmistress," which needs no praise of ours, upon thd immediate 
eft, over drawings by Hawley and Hartwell, Edward Everett, and 
other heads upon the right. Beneath Ball's statue, conspicuously 
hung one of the gems of the evening— a charming marine view by 
Bradford — which we rejoice to learn has found a purchaser. Starting 
from this point, we noticed upon the right wall of the room, pictures 
by Cbampney, Gerry, Babcock, Morviller, Ransom, and others, Upon 
the end a number, two by Gerry, two by;Wright, one by Buchanan 
Head (the Water Sprite), two by Biers.tadt, one by Frost, one by Hig- 
gins, two by Scott, two by Hodgden, On the. left wall, Cheney, Inman, 
Gerry, Charopney, and others were represented. The Mendelssohn Club 
discoursed most glorious music the entire evening- About eight hun- 
dred visitors were at one time present. We noticed Mayor Lincoln and 
lady, Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Vincent Colyer and lady, from New 
York; Leutze (the artist from Dusseldorf), Thomas Thompson and 
lady, Rev. Dr. Dewey and lady, Dr. Frothingham, Rev. W. R. Alger, 
and a host of other distinguished people, artists, politicians, authors, 
editors, etc. 

The third and Isst reception takes place March 3d, at which time 
many new pictures, yet unfinished upon the easels, will be exhibited. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Thb circulars, respectively, of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, in the Boston Athensaain, and of tbe National 
Academy of Design, will be found in our advertisement columns 
on the corer. 

The Troy exhibition contains a series of Palmer marbles, and 
a representative collection of works by American artists. We 
notice in the catalogue the names of Morse, Cole, Doughty 
Mount, Oropsey, Weir, Church, Hart, Stillmao, Boughton, Free* 
man, Chapman, Durand, Casilear, Rossiter, Gay, Peele, Kensett, 
Mignot, Clifford, Hubbard, Mattison, Shattuck, Hays, Ehninger, 
Edmonds, Gray, Lambdin, Hotcbkiss, Richards, Bellows, Oddie, 
Hinckley, Martin, etc., etc. 

Thb American Stereoscopic Company (in Appleton's book- 
store) offer a large collection of stereoscopic views and incidents 
to all who find entertainment witbin tbe walls of this fascinating 
instrument. Among tbe various classes of views, there are 
none perhaps that will prove more popular than tbe stereoscopic 
views of family groups ; we have seen many of these that are 
skillfully arranged, and as for likenesses, no one dare dispute 
them. They present unusual advantages; they give form, pose 
and occupation, and being portable, one's friends can be always 
witbin reach. The stereoscope is a modern wonder, and far 
surpasses all that the imagination could conceive in regard to 
the mysteries of tbe magic mirror. The company have a large 
assortment of foreign views besides their own productions. 



In Nagler's Kunstler Lexicon is a whimsical error concerning a liv- 
ing English artist, George Cruikshank. Some years ago, the relative 
merits of himself and brother were contrasted in an Englwh review, 
and George was spoken of as " the real Simon pure," tbe first who 
had illustrated scenes of " Life in London." Unaware of the real sig. 
niAcanceof a quotation which has become proverbial among us, the 
German editor begins his memoir of Cruikshank, by gravely informing 
us that he is an English Artist, whose real name is " Simon Pure I" 
Turning to the artists under the letter P., we accordingly read " PURE 
(Simon)," the real name of the celebrated caricaturist, George Cruik- 
shank. — Chpfcff fyecQTh P'"'* B°- 



Sfatbus anumg % % tate. 

Mb. Buskin's Cambridge address contains many passages that 
need no comment. Among them we find the following: 

We have hitherto acted, it seems to me, under a vague impresssion 
that the arts ef drawing and painting might be, up to a certain point, 
taught in a general way to every one, and would do every one equal 
good ; and that each class of operatives might afterwards bring this 
general knowledge into use in their own trade, according to its require- 
ments. Now, that is not so. A wood-carver needs for bis business to 
learn drawing in quite a different way from a china-painter, and a 
jeweller from a worker in iron. They must be led to study quite dif- 
ferent characters in the natural forms they introduce in their various 
manufacture. It is of no use to teach an iron-worker to observe the 
down on a peach, and of none to teach the laws of atmospheric effect 
to a carver in wood. So far as their business is concerned, their 
brains would be vainly occupied by such things, and they would be 
prevented from pursuing, with, enough distinctness or intensity, the 
qualities of Art which can alone be expressed in the materials with 
which they each have to do. 

Speaking of Art in relation to its commercial value — " bow to 
get from the workman the best and most precious works "—he 
says: 

Many of us, perhaps, are under the impression that plenty of school- 
ing will do this; that plenty of lecturing will do it; that sending 
abroad for patterns will do it ; ' or that patience, time, and money, and 
good-will may do it. And, alas 1 none of these things, nor all of them 
put together, will do it If you want really good work, such as will 
be acknowledged by all the world, there is but one way of getting it, 
and that is a difficult one. You may offer any premium you choose 
for it — but you will find it can't be done for premiums. Tou may 
send for patterns to the antipodes — but you will find it can't be done 
upon patterns. You may lecture on the principles of art to every 
school in the kingdom — and you will find it can't be done upon prin- 
ciples. You may wait patiently for the progress of the age — and you 
will find your art is un progressive. Or you may set yourselves impa- 
tiently to urge it by the inventions of the age — and you will find your 
chariot of art entirely immovable either by screw or paddle. There's no 
way of getting good art, I repeat, but one — ; at once the simplest and 
most difficult — namely, to enjoy it. Examine the history of nations, 
and you will find this great fact clear and unmistakable on the front 
of it — that good art has only been produced by nations who rejoiced 
in it ; fed themselves with it, as if it were bread ; basked in it, as if it 
were sunshine ; shouted at the sight of it; danced with the delight of 
it; quarrelled for it; fought for it; starved for it; did, in fact, pre- 
cisely the opposite with it of what we want to do with it— they made 
it to keep, and we to sell. 

In further illustration of the principle of enjoyment — and to 
show that a lady's enjoyment of silks for dresses is more de- 
pendent upon how tbese " sit and fit " on another person than 
upon tbe color and design, be relates tbe following : 

I have just had a remarkable proof of the total want of this feeling 
in the modern mind. I was staying a part of this summer in Turin, 
for the purpose of studying one of the Paul Veroneses there — the pre- 
sentation of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Well, one of the most 
notable characters in this picture is the splendor of its silken dresses : 
and, in particular, there was a piece of white brocade, with designs 
upon it in gold, which it was one of my chief objects in stopping at 
Turin to copy. You may perhapB be surprised at this ; but I must 
just note in passing, that I share this weakness of enjoying dress pat- 
terns with all good students, and all good painters. It doesn't matter 
what school they belong to— Fra Angel ico, Perugino, John Bellini, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintorct, Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci — no matter 
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bow they differ in other respects, all of them like dress-patterns; and, 
what is more, the nobler the painter ii, the surer he is to do his pat- 
terns well, 

I stayed then, as I tay, to make a study of this white brocade. It 
generally happens in public galleries that the best pictures are the 
worst placed ; and this Veronese is not only hung at considerable 
height above the eye, but over a door, through which, however, as all 
the visitors to the gallery must pass, they cannot easily overlook the 
picture, though they would find great difficulty in examining it. Be- 
side this door I had a stage erected for my work, which, being of some 
height, and rather in a corner, enabled me to observe, without being 
observed myself, the impression made by the picture on the various 
visitors. It seemed to me that if ever a work of art caught popular 
attention, this ought to do so. It wax of very large size, brilliant 
color, and of agreeable subject. There are about twenty figures in it, 
the principal ones being life-size; that of Solomon, though in the 
■bade, is by far the most perfect conception of the young king in his 
pride of wisdom and beauty, which I know in the range of Italian art ; 
the queen is one of the loveliest of Veronese's female figures ; all the 
accessories are full of grace and imagination ; and the finish of the 
whole 80 perfect, that one day I was upwards of two hours vainly try- 
ing to render with perfect accuracy, the corves of two leaves of the 
brocaded silk. The English travellers used to walk through the room 
in considerable numbers, and were invariably directed to the picture 
by their laquais da place, if they missed seeing it themselves. And 
to this painting — in which it took me six weeks to examine rightly two 
figures — I found that on an average, the English traveller who was 
doing Italy conscientiously, and seeing everything "as ho ought," 
gave about half or three-quarters of a minute ; but the flying or fash- 
ionable traveller, who came to do as much>» he could in a given time, 
never gave more than a single glance, most of such people turning 
aside instantly- to a bad landscape hung on the right, containing a 
vigorously painted white wall, and an opaque green moat. What 
especially Impressed me, however, was that none of the ladies ever 
stopped to look at the dresses in the Veronese. Certainly, they were 
for more beautiful than any in the shops in the great square, yet no 
oho ever noticed them. Sometimes, when; any nice, sharp-looking, 
bright-eyed girl came into the room, I used to watch her all the way, 
thinking — "Come, at least you'll see what the Queen of Sheba has 
got on." But no — on she would come carelessly, with a little toss of 
the head, apparently signifying, "nothing in (Am room worth looking 
at— except myself," and so trip through the door, and away. 

The fact is, we don't care for pictures ; in very deed we don't. The 
Academy Exhibition is a thing to talk of and to amuse vacant hours ; 
those who are rich amongst us buy a painting or two, for mixed 
reasons— sometimes to fill the corner of a passage, sometimes because 
the painter is fashionable, occasionally because he is poor, not unfre- 
quently that we may have a collection of specimens of painting, as we 
have specimens of minerals or butterflies, and in the best and rarest 
case of all, because we have really, as we call it, taken a fancy to the 
picture, meaning the same sort of fancy which one would take to a 
pretty arm-chair or a newly-shaped decanter. But as for real love of 
the picture, and joy of it when we have got it, I do not believe it is 
felt by one in a thousand. 

Space limits us to a story and a moral : 

I have been complaining of England that she despises the arts; but 
I might, with still more appearance of justice, complain that she does 
not rather dread them tban despise. For, what han been the source of 
the ruin of nations since the world began? Has it been plague, or 
famine, earthquake-shock, or volcano-flame ? None of these ever pre- 
vailed against a great people, so as to make their name pass from the 
earth. In every period and place of national decline, you will find 
other causes than these at work to bring it about, namely, luxury, 
eff-miuacy, love of pleasure, fineness in Art, ingenuity in enjoyment. 
What is the main lesson which, as far as we seek any in our classical 



reading, we gather for our youth from ancient history ? Surely this— 
that simplicity of life, of language, and of manners, gives strength to 
a nation ; and that luxuriousness of life, eubtilty of language, and 
smoothness of manners, bring weakness and destruction on a nation. 
While men possess little and desire less, they remain brave and noble j 
while they are scornful of all the arts of luxury, and are in the sight of 
other nations as barbarians, their swords are irresistible, and their 
sway illimitable ; but let them, become sensitive to the refinements of 
taste, and quick in the capacities of pleasure, and that instant the 
fingers that had grasped the iron rod fail from the golden sceptre. 
You cannot charge me with any exaggeration in this matter; it is 
impossible to state the truth too strongly, or as too universal. For 
ever you will see the rude and simple nation at once more virtuous and 
more victorious than one practised in the arts. Watch how the In- 
dian is overthrown by the Persian ; the Persian by the Athenian ■; the 
Athenian by the Spartan ; then the whole of polished Greece by the' 
rougher Roman ; the Roman, in his turn, refined, only to be crushed 
by the Goth; and at the turning-point of the middle ages, the liberty 
of Europe first asserted, the virtues of Christianity best- practised,- and 
its doctrines best attested; by a handful of mountain shepherds, with- 
out art, without literature, almost without a language, yet remaining- 
unconquered in the midst of the Teutonic chivalry, and uncorrupted 
amidst the hierarchies of Home.* 

I was strangely struck by this great fact during the course of a 
journey last summer among the northern vales of Switzerland. My 
mind had been turned to the subject of the ultimate effects of Art on 
the national mind before I left England, and I went straight to the 
chief fields of Swiss history : first to the centre of her feudal power, 
Hapsburg, the hawk's nest from which the Swiss Bodolph rose to 
found the Austrian Empire; and then to the heart of her republican- 
ism, that little glen of Morgarten, where first in the history of Europe >. 
the shepherd's staff prevailed over the soldier's spear. And it was 
somewhat depressing to me to find, as day by day I found more cer 
tainty, that this people which first asserted the liberties of Europe, and 
first conceived the idea of equitable laws, was in all the— shall I call 
them the slighter or the higher ? — sensibilities of the human mind, 
utterly deficient; and not only had remained, from its earliest ages till 
now, without poetry, without Art, and without music, except * mere 
modulated cry; but, as far as I could judge from the rude efforts of 
their early monuments, would have been, at the time of their greatest- 
national probity and power, incapable of producing good poetry or Art 
under any circumstances of education. 

I say this was a sad thing for me to find. And then, to mend the 
matter, I went straight over into Italy, and came at once upon a 
curious instance of the patronage of Art, of the character that usually 
inclines most to such patronage, and of the consequences thereof. 

From Morgarten and Grutli 1 intended to have crossed to the 
Vaudois Valleys, to examine the shepherd character there ; but on the 
way I had to pass through Turin, where unexpectedly I found the Paul 
Veroneses, one of which, as I told you just now, stayed me at once for 
six weeks. Naturally enough, one asked how these beautiful Veroneses * 
came there; and found they had been commissioned by Cardinal 
Maurice of Savoy. Worthy cardinal, I thought ; that's what cardinals 
were made for. However, going a little further in the gallery, one comes 
upon four very graceful pictures by Albani— these also commissioned 
by the cardinal, and commissioned with special directions, according 
to the cardinal's fancy. - Four pictures, to be illustrative of the four 
elements. 

One of the most curious things in the mind of the people of that 
century is their delight in these four elements, and in the four seasons. 
They had hardly any other idea of decorating a room, or choosing a 

* I ought perhaps to remind the reader that this' statement refers to tw« differ- 
ent societies among the Alps ; the Waldenses In the thirteenth, and thb people of 
the Forest Cantons In the fourteenth and following centuries. Protestants are 
perhaps apt to forget that the virtues of these mountaineers Were shown In con- 
nection with Tltal forms of opposing- religions; and that the patriots of Schwvts 
and Uri were as jealous Roman Catholics as thev were good soldiers. We have 'to 
lay to their charge the death of Zulngllus as well as of ttesler. 
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subject for a picture, than by some renewed reference to fire and water 
or Bummer and winter; nor were ever tired of hearing that summer 
came after spring, and that air was not earth, until these interesting 
pieces of information got finally and poetically expressed in that well- 
known piece of elegant English conversation about the weather, 
Thomson's " Seasons.*' So the cardinal, not appearing to have any 
better idea than the popular one, orders the four elements ; but think- 
ing that the elements pure would be slightly dull, he orders them, in 
one way or another, to be mixed up with Cupids; to have, in his own 
words, "una copioia quantita di Amorim." Albani supplied the 
cardinal accordingly with Cupids "in clusters; they hang in fhe sky 
like bunches of cherries, and leap out of the sea like flying-fish ; grow 
out of the earth in fairy rings, and explode out of the fire like squibs. 
No work whatsoever is done in any of the four elements, but by the 
cardinal's Cupids. They are ploughing the earth with their arrows, 
fishing in the sea with their bowstrings, driving the clouds With their 
breath, and fanning the fire with their wings. A few beautiful 
nymphs are assisting them here and there in pearl-fishing, flower- 
gathering, and other such branches of graceful industry ; the moral of 
the whole being, that the sea was made for its pearls, the earth for its 
flowers, and all the world for pleasure. 

Well, the cardinal, this great encourager of the arts, having these 
industrial and social theories, carried them out in practice, aa you may 
perhaps remember, by obtaining a dispensation from the pope to marry 
bis own niece, and building a villa for her on one of the slopes of the 
pretty hills which rise to the east of the city. The villa which he 
built is now one of the principal objects of interest to the traveller as 
an example of Italian domestic architecture; to me, during my stay in 
the city, it was much more than an object of interest ; for its deserted 
gardens were by much the pleasantest place I could find for walking 
or thinking in, in the hot summer afternoons. 

■ I say thinking, for these gardens often gave me a good deal to think 
about. They are, as 1 told you, on the slope of the bill above the 
city, to the east j commanding, therefore, the view over it and beyond 
it; westward — a view which, perhaps, of all those that can be obtained 
north of the Apennines, gives the most comprehensive idea of the 
nature of Italy, considered as one great country. If you glance at the 
map, you will observe that Turin is placed in the centre of the crescent 
which the Alps form round the basin of Piedmont; it is within ten 
miles of the foot of the mountains at the nearest point, and from that 
point the chain extends half round the city in one unbroken Moorish 
crescent, forming three-fourths of a circle from the Col de Tends to the 
St. Gothard ; that is to say, just two hundred miles of the Alps, as 
the bird flies. I do not speak rhetorically or carelessly; I speak as I 
ought to speak here, with mathematical precision. Take the scaje on 
your map ; measure fifty miles of it accurately ; try that measure from 
the Col de Tende to the St. Gothard, and- you will find that four 
chords of fifty miles will not quite reach to the two extremities of the 
curve. 

.You see, then, from this spot, the plain of Piedmont, on the north 
jtnd south, literally as far as the eye can reach; so that the plain ter- 
minates as the sea does, with a level blue line, only tufted with woods 
Instead of waves, and crowded with towers of cities instead of ships. 
Then, in the luminous air beyond and behind this blue horizon-line, 
stand, as it were, (he shadows of mountains, they themselves dark, for 
the southern slopes of the Alps of the Lago Maggiore and Bellinzona 
are all without snow ; but the light of the unseen snow-fields, lying 
level behind the visible peaks, is sent up with strange reflection upon 
the clouds; an everlasting light of calm Aurora in the north. Then, 
higher and higher around the approaching darkness of the plain, rise 
the central chains, not as on the Switzer's side — a recognizable group 
and following of successive and separate hills, but a wilderness of 
jagged peaks, cast in passionate and fierce confusion along the circum- 
ference of heaven; precipice behind precipice, and gulf beyond gulf, 
filled with the flaming of the sunset, and forming mighty channels for 
the flowingi of the clouds, wbicb roll up against them out of the vast 



Italian plain, forced together by the narrowing crescent, and breaking 
up at last against the Alpine walls in towers of spectral spray, or 
sweeping up its ravines with long moans of complaining thunder. Out 
from between the cloudy pillars as they pass, emerge forever the great 
battlements of the memorable and perpetual bills: Viso, with her 
shepherd-witnesses to ancient faith ; Eocca-melone, the highest place 
of Alpine pilgrimage; Iseran, who shed her burial sheets of snow 
about the march of Hannibal ; Cenis, who shone with her glacier light 
on the descent of Charlemagne ; Paradiao, who watched with her op- 
posite crest tho stoop of the French Eagle to Marengo ; and underneath 
all these, lying in her soft languor, thiB tender Italy, lapped in dews of 
sleep, or more than sleep— one knows not if it is a trance, from which 
morning shall yet roll the blinding mists away, or if the fair shadows 
of her quietude are indeed the shades of purple death. And, lifted a 
little above this solemn plain, and looking beyond it to its snowy ram- 
parts, vainly guardian, stands this palace dedicated to pleasure, the 
whole legend of Italy's past history written before it by the finger of 
God, written as with an iron pen upon the rock forever, on alt those 
fronting walls of reproachful Alp ; blazoned in gold of lightning upon 
the clouds that still open and close their unsealed scrolls in heaven - 
painted in purple arid scarlet upon the mighty missal pages of sunset 
after sunset, spread vainly before a nation's eyes for a nation's prayer. 
So stands this palace of pleasure ; desolate as it deserves — desolate in 
smooth corridor and glittering chamber — desolate in pleached walk 
and planted bower — deaolate in that worst and bitterest abandonment 
which leaves no light of memory. No ruins are here of walls rent by 
war, and falling above their defender* into mounds of graves ; no rem- 
nants are here of chapel-altar, or temple-porch, left shattered or silent 
by the power of some purer worship ; no vestiges are here of sacred 
hearth and sweet homestead, left lonely through vicissitudes of fate 
and heaven-sent sorrow. Nothing is here but the vain apparellings of 
pride sunk into dishonor, and vain appanages of delight now no more 
delightsome. The hill-waters that once flowed and flashed in the gar- 
den fountains, now trickle sadly through the weeds that encumber 
their basins, with a sound as of tears; the creeping, insidious, 
neglected flowers weave their burning nets about the white marble of 
the balustrades, and rend them slowly^block from block, and stone 
from stone ; the thin, sweet-scented leaves tremble along the old ma- 
sonry joints, as if with palsy, at every breeze ; and the dark lichens, 
golden and grey, make the foot fall silent in the path's centre. 

And day by day, as I walked there, the same sentence seemed whis- 
pered by every shaking leaf, and every dying echo of garden and 
chamber — 

" Thus end all the arts of life, only in death ; and thus issue all th*» 
gifts of man, only in his dishonor, when they are pursued or possessed 
in the service of pleasure only." 

This, then, is the great enigma of Art history — you must not follow 
Art without pleasure, nor must you follow it for the sake of pleasure, 
And the solution of that enigma is simply this fact : that wherever 
Art has been followed only for the sake of luxury or delight, it has 
contributed, and largely contributed, to bring about tbe destruction of 
the nation practising it; but wherever Art has been used alto to teach 
any truth, or supposed truth — religious, moral, or natural — there it 
has elevated the nation practising it, and itself with the nation. 

Thus the art of Greece ro*e and did service to tbe people, so long as 
it was to them the earnest interpreter of a religion they believed in : 
the arts of northern sculpture and architecture rose, as interpreters of 
Christian legend and doctrine ; the art of painting in Italy, not only as 
religious, but also mainly as expressive of truths of moral philosophy, 
and powerful in pure human portraiture. The only great painters in 
our schools of painting in England have either been of portrait — Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough ; of the philosophy of social life — Hogarth ; 
or of the facts of nature in landscape — Wilson and Turner. In all 
these cases, if I had time, J could show you that the success of the 
painter depended on his desire to convey a truth, rather than to pro- 
duce a merely beautiful picture; that is to say, to get a likeness of a 
man or of a place ; to get eome moral principle rightly stated, or some 
historical character rightly described, rather than merely to give plea- 
sure to the eyes. Compare the feeling with which a Moorish architect 
decorated an arch of the Alhambra, with that of Hogarth painting the 
" Marriage a la mode," or of Wilkie painting tbe '* Chelsea Pension- 
ers," and you will at once fed the difference between Art pursued for 
pleasure only, and fur the Hake of some useful principle or impression. 
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AMEEIGAlf INSTITUTE OP AEOHITKOTS. 

The second annual dinner of the American Institute of 
Architects was held on the 22d of February, at Delmonico's. 
Joseph 0. "Wells, Esq., the well-known architect, and a gentle- 
man of the good old English school, acted as Ohairman^f the 
Dinner Committee ; we think he has a quiet way of making 
everybody happy around him, which may be beneficially recom- 
mended to committees on dinners. If the excellence of Mr. 
Delmonico's cuisine can be brought out to advantage at one 
time more than at another, Mr. "Wells seems to be master of the 
secret " how to do it," and if a body of artists require some one 1 
to arrange and provide for them — to have everything go like 
clockwork, to have every one feel comfortable, and in the best 
of spirits with everybody else, we advise them to rely upon the 
Bwovrfaire of Mr. "Wells. 

The President, Mr. Upjohn, after the cloth had been removed, 
opened the intellectual feast by saying : 

Gentlemen : I congratulate you on the arrival of this our second 
anniversary, and hope we shall live to see many of them, with that 
measure of success which our enterprise and mutual good fellowship 
cannot fail to insure. The duties which we are engaged to perform 
will confer a lasting and valuable service upon our country, and will 
afford to every member of our body durable satisfaction by their per- 
formance. What is at present known of ancient nations and countries 
is acquired, for the greater part, if not altogether, through the remains 
of their architecture. Their writings are in stone, beautifully formed, 
and enduring;, portraying a wonderful amount of knowledge, fitness, 
and taste, passing down to generation upon generation the richest 
possible boon in surprising examples of skill and industry. Allow me, 
gentlemen, to direct your attention a few moments to this truth — our 
indebtedness to the generations which have preceded us for architec- 
ture and her sister arts. With very few exceptions, architects of great 
works are unknown ; their names even all forgotten, but their works are 
yet with us. What shall we do with these ? Respect the memorv of 
their founders by revering their works, and by trying to attain the like 
spirit which animated them in producing living works of never-dying 
Art. Bo not fail to think and work out with much toil and conscien- 
tiousness-whatever work may fall into your hands. Let ancient Art 
stand before you not as something to amuse, but as lessons full of 
meaning — rich in the development of mature understanding and- 
wisdom. With such treasures of Art spread out before you in the 
several countries of the Old World, endeavor to reproduce in your ex- 
amples in the New World alike kindred spirit, works which can stand 
the test of enlightened and liberal criticism through all ages. Pass by 
no old works hastily; investigate them with deliberation; do not 
allow your prejudices to interfere with your better judgment; otherwise 
your position will be obscured, and your advancement will cease. 
Above all, study and reverence nature. No person can excel in architec- 
ture, and not be a true observer and admirer of nature. We live in a 
beautiful world; we must not be indifferent to the display which is so 
beneficently presented to us. The closer we investigate nature, and 
exercise our reflective powers, the more we shall be likely to profit by 
our study. If we wish to invent and design, we must learn from 
nature how to do it. Whether that which we invent be for use or for 
beauty, the type is in nature, and in it we must search for knowledge, 
excellence, and power. 

The first regular toast — " The day we celebrate — our anniver- 
sary," was replied to by Mr. Van Brunt as follows: 

I confess, Mr. President, I am filled with dismay. When I look 
around upon so many oider and more experienced heads, so many 
priests, as it were, at the very altar of our art, one cannot but wonder 
why it is that the merest neophyte of you all, standinjg afar off in the 
outer porches of the temple, is called upon to respond to the sentiment 
just proposed. It would be unbecoming in me to question the good 
judgment of your election, and therefore, notwithstanding its apparent 
inconsistency, I have brought myself to believe that you have been 
actuated in your choice by a far-reaching motive. For our Institute 
being yet in its childhood, this anniversary appeals rather to hope 
than memory, and in celebrating it you would avail yourself of that 
enthusiasm of youth, which, in its ideal, is Hope's accredited minister 
to the hearts of men. You would use that enthusiasm in all its rash- 
ness and thoughtlessness, as well as its sincerity and generosity. You 
would suffer yourself to be led by its ardor into that golden future so 
peculiarly its own, a future which I trust the kindly influences of this 



festivity will cause all to contemplate with somewhat of the same fer- 
vid anticipations. Throwing aside, then, for a while, the cautious con- 
servatism of experience, let ns now, untrammelled by the doubts of 
committees and the economy of clients, build great castles in the air. 
Let each of us celebrate this anniversary, so full of hope and promise; 
by a joyful dream of the fulfillment of his own most beautiful idea: 
To the, true artist, what greater luxury 1 Putting trust in the foster- 
ing influences of our social commune, our mutual advice, our earnest 
cooperation and debate; putting trust in that increased respectability 
and strength which our art will possess inevitably from these causes^ 
let us hold a carnival of architecture. Let us build cities of marble, 
and temples which shall rise 

■' Like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of delicate symphonies and voices sweet" 

How more fitly celebrate this anniversary ? It is true we can, in bur 
brief past, look back upon no grand achievement over which to hold 
festival and be glad; it is true there have been short-comings among 
many of us ; we have been truants from our social duties too often— 
too often come with bur lessons unprepared. But to-day is our holi- 
day, and if we have shown ourselves liable to the frailties of youth, 
let us now, on this our second birth-day, indulge in somewhat of in* 
exuberant confidence in the future. If, like the seven foolish virgins, 
We have sometimes come with our lamps untrimmed, let us now, like 
Aladdin, each one rub his wonderful lamp and create the palace of 
his dreams. Thus might we isBue a new and illustrious edition of the 
" Seven Lamps ! " 

But, Mr. President, seriously, these rhapsodies ire not all in vain. 
They are not the mere outpourings of a thoughtless enthusiasm. 
They are founded upon a reasonable confidence in the future of this 
association, provided we are true to it and to ourselves. Permit me 
to lead you back into the past, and I think we can find there ample 
proof that wherever there has existed an earnest artistic Union, there 1 
have resulted great and beautiful things. 

You remember that about four hundred years before the Christian 
era the kings of Pergamus incorporated, at Teos, in the Ionian colo- 
nies of Greece, a body of artists under the name of " the DioViy&'ian 
Artificers," who claimed from Bacchus an especial tutelage and pro- 
tection. They met, consulted, and studied together seriously and 
secretly, and it was not long ere there went forth from among them 
two godlike children of art, the Doric and Ionic orders. Beauty,' titan . 
of artistic concord, was in their faces, and thus hand in hand' they 
have wandered down through the ages to us, and now stand before ns, 
eloquent witnesses to the efficacy of sympathetic brotherhood in Art. 

About sixteen hundred years after this beautiful birth, along the 
wastes of the middle ages, amid "wars and rumors of wars," the din 
of rude ambitions, the clangor of feudal arms, the superstition and 
ignorance, there flamed up, as it were, here and there in the darkness, 
great cathedrals, like the watch-fires of the army of God. By these 
watch-fires, the "capable eye" may yet read how wonderful is the 
efficacy of artistic concord. If we look again into this darkness, we 
may dimly discern certain poor travelling companies of masons, 
bearing the implements of their craft as proudly as the belted knight 
his spear and shield. We behold them pitching their little camp of 
huts, and presently, from amid their busy hive, where the silver ring 
of the trowel, the creaking of the crane, the din of the incessant ham-' 
mer is heard for many a year, we behold slowly arising into the air a 
grand visible chorus of minster masonry, instinct with tender thoughts 
and solemn harmonies I Were not these structures the product of a 
fraternity of art ? Would we ever have beheld them, so lovely in their 
expression of individual freedom, so beautiful in their intimations of a 
cooperative brotherhood of artists — would we ever have known that 
subtile essence which we call the " Gothic Spirit". but for the union of 
individualities recognized as Free Masonry? Who, then, will tfay 
that it is in vain to predicate good results from an association like 
ours? Who will say that we have no right to celebrate dur birthday 
with joyful anticipations ? Let us, then, be united, not duly in name 
but in counsel. Por it is as true of us as it is of States, that in union 
there is strength. E pluribus unum is the hackneyed but appropriate 
motto of confederate republics — E pluribus unum, the watchword that 
should bind us with peculiar ties I Yes, harmony is peculiarly the 
secret of grand achievements in architecture; and in the antique 
fable that tells how Amphion built up the walls of Thebes with the 
music of his harp, we hut recognize the Greek expression of this fact. 
Permit me to express our concord in a simple way. The'yotmgeat 
among you would testify his esteem and admiration for tin oldest. 
Gentlemen, I propose the health of our respected President, Mr. 
Upjohn. 

This toast was enthusiastically honored* after whioh followed 
the second toast, whioh led Mr. Peterson, the arohiteot of the 
Cooper Institute, to the following remarks on Soience and Art : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: In rising to comply with your 
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call, I am forced to express my sincere regrets that your choice has not 
fallen upon a gentleman more able and competent than your humble 
servant to address you on a subject so sublime and of such magnitude 
as that expressed in your toast. 

If the magnitude of the subject in itself is sufficient under all cir- 
cumstances to embarrass a man of ordinary gifts, it becomes far more 
so when, as in the present instance, the assembly to be addressed is 
composed of scientific men and artists, to whom no person courd pos- 
sibly say anything new on the subject in question ; and it is only in 
compliance with a principle practised through life, never to shrink from 
duty, however difficult to perform, that I shall, trusting to your gener- 
ous forbearance, venture to make a few brief remarks. 

Science and Art, according to general acceptation, are supposed to 
mean two subjects disconnected from each other, and so called scien- 
tific men are disposed to draw a broad distinction between them; but 
on investigation we find that they are intimately connected with each 
other, and although one of them may possibly exist without the other, 
they are dependent upon each other to such an extent as to be, if not 
absolutely, stili very nearly identical. 

According to the abstract and most rational interpretation, Science 
is the comprehension or understanding of the unchangeable divine laws 
of nature ; and the various sciences, as Geography, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, etc., are each a collection of the leading 
laws of nature, relating to the specific Bubject, systematically 
arranged. 

Art is the application of these laws of nature, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing perfect and beautiful representations of an inspired mind's 
sublime and genial conceptions, called Works of Art. Science, 
therefore, in abslractu, can possibly exist without Art, but Art without 
Hcience is an impossibility. 

Let me explain by a few illustrations how in all ages and with all 
nations recorded in history, Art and Science have gone hand in hand. 
At Constantinople, in the mosk of St. Sophia, last finished, about five 
hundred and forty years after Christ, or thirteen hundred years ago, 
we find a semi-circular dome of 108 feet diameter, the springers 
about 180 feet above the floor, built of brick, which to this very day is 
as firm and perfect as the day when it was completed, a fact, in my 
opinion, proving conclusively that the people of that time understood 
the science of making imperishable brick. In Ravenna, at the Mauso- 
leum of Theoderin, which is a ten-sided structure, we find a fiat dome 
of 36 feet inside diameter, built about four hundred and fifty years 
after Christ, that is, about one hundred years before the mosk of St. 
Sophia ; this dome is cut out of one single block of stone, and weighs 
940,000 lbs., or 450 tons, which shows that the scientific men of those 
times knew how to move masses which we would hardly venture to 
meddle with. Those of us whose good fortune it has been to visit 
iNly have with delight and admiration beheld the specimens of fresco 
ji.Miiimg there preserved, and with similar sensations have some of us 
stood before the painted windows still preserved in the venerable 
cathedrals of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 
These two styles of painting show that the artists of those times were 
in possession of a chemical prescription enabling them to form so 
complete a combination between a wall or glass and color, as to pre- 
serve the latter intact as long as stone or glass, could last. In the 
cabinets of Art at several of the cities in Europe, we are shown speci- 
mens of an artificial stone, made during the mediaeval ages in Italy, 
called millefiori, which for beauty of color surpasses any real stone. 
and is bard enough to cut impressions in glass — another evidence of 
superior knowledge of chemistry. 

The foregoing observation, in my opinion, Mr. President, seems to jus- 
tify the question — " How do the so-called fine arts of these latter days 
" compare with those in ages long gone by, and how does modern science 
" stand in comparison to that familiar to nations now extinct ?" I be- 
lieve we are justified in saying with honorable pride, that our brother 
artists, our naval architects, have.'designed and constructed vessels, float- 
ing palaces, superior, faster, and safer by far than any ever known be- 
fore. That our brother engineers, by their triple achievements — the 
suspension bridge, the steam engine, and locomotive — are on a fair 
way of annihilating time and space j that electricity has been made 
our subservient messenger to unmeasured distances ; and that Borne of 
our men of soience have drawn an agreement with the sun, according 
to which his rays are engaged as daily assistants in the photographer's 
studio. 

But, Mr. President, when about thirty years ago the present King of 
Prussia, to whose peculiar theories and practices on " The rights of 
man" I am indebted for the honor of now being one of the citizens of 
these United States, when he, I say, embraced in the laudable enter- 
prise of having the Castle of Marienburg — one of the very few speci- 
mens of Gothic palace architecture in Eastern Germany — restored to 
its previous splendor and beauty, he induced his brother monarchs to 
contribute towards that work of art in a manner best adapted to their 
autocratic tasteH. They each of them subscribed 15,000 dollars for 
the painting on glass of one window in a large banquet hall, extending 



the full width of one wing of the palace, and consequently having 
windows on both sides ; the objects to be represented were the coat of 
arms of each sovereign, so that every window was a heraldic represen- 
tative of a monarchical head or house; at the same time, they jointly 
offered a very high premium — if my memory serves me right, $20,000 
— for the renovation of the art of painting on glass, and although this 
prize has been competed for for a number of years, it has never been 
awarded, because the specimens of painting presented all proved fail- 
ures when subjected to the same tests which the genuine remnants 
were not at all affected by. The windows, however, have been painted 
in the best manner now known, and the governments have bound 
themselves to pay the price for the perfect work of Art whenever it 
shall be reproduced. The name King of Prussia, in 1841, employed 
Professor Kaulbach, a painter of European fame, who professed to have 
reinvented the art of painting al fresco, in Munich, where for King 
Louis of Bavaria, better known as the friend and protector of Lola 
Montez, he had painted several larger cartoons ; he employed Pr. 
Kaulbach to execute in the portico of the Rnyal Museum, at Berlin, al 
fresco, certain grand compositions designed for that purpose by the 
architect of the building, the immortal Carl F. Schinlcef. The price 
agreed upon, by the way, was $250,000. Professor Kaulbach, with 
the necessary assistance, was about three years completing the work, 
and when the glass inclosures and scaffolding were removed, the 
paintings presented an effect wonderful to behold, but hardly three 
years had passed, when the first marks of the destructive climatic in- 
fluences became visible, and by this time the work is to a great extent 
destroyed. Eor the last twenty-five years several of the governments of 
Europe have offered a premium of 10,000 dollars for the reinvention of 
millefiori, but of all the numerous competitors not one has been able 
to produce an article which was not more or less destroyed by the tests 
which the genuine article resisted without any injury, and the prize is 
still open. 

We are therefore forced, in all candor, to admit that painting on 
glass and al fresco has not been reinvented yet, not because we have 
no artists able to conceive sublime compositions or to draw contours 
faultless, classic, and beautiful, or to produce rich and brilliant effects 
in colors, but because our scientific chemists have as yet not been able 
to discover that chemical preparation by which colors can be so last- 
ingly applied to walls or glass as to withstand the destructive influ- 
ences of climate and time, as well as those painted centuries ago, and 
that for a similar shortcoming in the laboratory, we can as yet not re- 
produce millefiori. All this, in my opinion, confirms what young 
artists, particularly when they are highly genial, are apt to dispute — 
" That in architecture, sculpture, and painting, the scientific or tech- 
" nical part, or the execution, is as necessary to stamp the mark of 
" superiority upon any work of Art as is its genial conception, because 
" the former is not only the true exponent and interpreter of an artist's 
" superior imagination, and of his creative genius, but the perfect 
" technical execution alone insures permanence to the work of Art." 

With genial conceptions benign Nature endows the mind of her 
favorites, hut technical perfection can only be acquired by well- 
directed study, and ~by persevering devotion and industry. If these 
remarks are correct, Mr. President, your toast to Science and Art is — 
" To all that is great and elevating, that is harmonious, perfect, and 
" beautiful ; to all that is enlightening and instructing, that i3 sublime 
" and genial, or to all that is divine in the pursuits of mortal men." 

With reflations like these before our mind, I hope, Mr. President, 
you, sir, and the gentlemen here present will permit me to submit to 
your favorable consideration the following sentiment : 

" The good time coming, when the American Institute of Architects 
" shall be the acknowledged stronghold of Science and An." 

The third regular toast, "To the Patrons of Art," was re- 
plied to by Mr. John W. Bitch : 

I regret that some one mnre able than myself, had not been selected 
to respond to this toast, for I am quite sure that I shall not be able to 
do it justice. By Patrons of Art, we mean Patrons of Architecture, 
and not wishing to leave my native land for patrons, that I can class 
under this head, you will bear me out, when I say that our young 
country has as yet but few patrons of Architecture — for the simple 
reason that we have not until very recently attempted any archi- 
tectural works of art. Our countrymen have been so much occupied 
with the pursuit of bettering their condition; and as we have as yet 
but few very wealthy men, it is not expected that in this early period 
of our existence, we should turn our minds to producing great archi- 
tectural works. 

But I see a future for architecture in this country, that will produce 
more grand edifices for vast business establishments, great state and 
town houses, libraries, institutions dedicated to learning and recrea- 
tion than have ever been erected in any era of the world, for this reason 
that the real patrons of Art in this country, are and will be, our 
wealthy men — men of vast individual resources, of great minds, that 
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will look to the future glory and happiness of this country. Young as 
we are, we have many examples of wealthy men, turning their atten- 
tion to using the wealth that they have accumulated from their fellow 
men fot the benefit of the people at large; and to such noble men, this 
institute particularly applies the toast, that has just been drank, 
wishing them all the strength and resources of this great country to 
help them carry out their designs in erecting monuments of archi- 
tecture that will perpetuate and continue the glory and pride of the 
American people. 

A reply to the fourth regular toast, "Our Guests," was 
responded to by Mr. Young, of the Albion, 

Mr. Young, being called upon to respond, alleged that to summon 
him to apeak unprepared before such an assemblage, especially after 
the delivery of such elaborate addresses, was equivalent to demanding 
from any member of the Institute an extempore design for town-hall, 
or church, or theatre. He thanked them, however, for inducting him 
into these Eleusinian mysteries, even though he had learned — if he 
did not mistake the eloquent gentleman who preceded him — that it 
took three millions of dollars to develop the latent talents of an archi- 
tect. He Baid further, that bis actual embarrassment reminded him 
of his sensations on entering one of the grandest architectural monu- 
ments ; he meant the Great Pyramid of Cheops. The frightful cloud 
of dust, the impenetrable darkness, the stench of the Arabs, and the 
conviction that nothing was to be seen, induced him to beat a -very 
hasty retreat. It was the same thing over again, and his wisest course 
was to sit down. 

After Mr. Young's remarks an impromptu call by Mr. Wells 
brought out Mr. Leopold Eidlitz on " The Architect." 

For the edification of our guests, Mr. President, I propose to say a 
few words on a subject of interest to us all. That Bubject is the archi- 
tect. But before I enter upon a delineation of the architect before 
such an audience of able critics it will be desirable to address to the 
gods a short prayer for success in this perilous undertaking. 

Vulcan, you worker in metals, take silver in abundance, and ham- 
mer it out into a speculum of truthful reflection, that I may look into 
it and be crammed with facts. Aurora, Bhed upon it your softest 
lights, that my eyes may not be dazzled by rays too powerful for hu- 
man vision ! Pandoraj please withdraw conceit and selfishness within 
your magic box for one half hour, that they may not shadow my pic- 
ture with false colors. And you, Mercury, put on your top boots and 
bring up Pegasus, the steed which has thrown me so often. Put my 
biggest saddle on him, with the patent stirrups, so that everything 
may be ready for a fall, and don't forget the curb bit, for I cannot 
ride him without it; and above all things, take off his shoes, for to- 
night I had rather break down in my career than ride roughshod over 
anybody ! Now, please stand by his head until I have mounted and 
arranged the reins. Now let him slide- 
Architects, according to Linaeus, belong to the genus homo*, simply 
because they walk upright upon two feet, and have two fully developed 
hands. In size they vary from five to Bix feet and over. We find 
many superior specimens among those of the largest size, but nature, in 
her benevolence, has remembered the little ones with an extraordinary 
degree of ability and power, probably to atone for her other neglects, 
and it does not necessarily follow that we must always look for the 
greatest among the biggest. As to looks, I am proud to say (Pandora, 
please shut up that box), that we cannot readily find a better looking 
collection of men in the various walks .of life than 1 see assembled 
here to-night. It is somewhat remarkable that architects rarely ever 
grow fat, probably owing to their devotion to Art, which leaves them 
no time to properly replenish the inner man, a kind provision of nature 
to keep them nimble upon the rugged paths of life. The senses of the 
architect are developed to an extraordinary degree. You but rarely 
find one who is near-Bighted. If so, it is owing to youth and inexpe- 
rience, and is often corrected in maturer years. Nor are we often far 
sighted before we arrive at a ripe age. We see the past with a vivid- 
ness which makes us wince when we look at the present, and deprives 
us almost of the ability to look into the future. 

Our hearing is believing, when we are told our chances for a doubt- 
ful job are good beyond a doubt, but repeated disappointments have 
taught us to turn a deaf ear to such seducing assurances, provided we 
have experience enough to possess one like our worthy president, who, 
like a perfect architect, has a sound ear for the profession and a deaf 
one for Bpurious patrons of Art. 

Our feeling has been developed to a marvellous degree by feeling our 
way in the dark before the establishment of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Our taste — Oh! our taste, instead of being physical, is altogether 
spiritual. Our taste! — Please help me hold this horse or else he will 
run away with me.— Our taste has been apt to run away with us for 
the last three hundred years, Taverns and stores, stables and churches, 



custom houses and libraries, we have made them temples, all alike. 
We have now joined our efforts to stop and consider. 

Our smell, I regret to say, is often at fault We smell a job where 
we ought to smell a rat. It is supposed by the knowing ones that the 
institute is well calculated to improve this organ. 

The dress of the architect is by no means peculiar, being very much 
like the dress of other people ; it cannot be prononnced perfectly be- 
coming, however, for it contains more pockets than we have use for. 
I fervently hope that this discrepancy is daily decreasing, and it is 
expected it will entirely disappear at no very remote period of time- 
when it is supposed time will be money, even with architects. 

It is very difficult to define the social position of the architect. Many 
of my learned friends here have been seen to frequent low cellars, while 
others quite as often rise as high as a church, steeple; but as they 
rarely remain long in either position, we are looked upon as persons 
who are continually shifting from pillar to post, supporting the most 
extravagant establishments by our wits, and relying for our own sup- 
port upon paper and pencils and other such flimsy materials. 

The architect undoubtedly belongs to a class known as artists, and 
as artists are proverbially poor, our claim to the title has never been 
disputed by our patrons, who ever find it most convenient to constitute 
themselves an especial providence to keep us so. We are expected, 
however, to enrich everything we lay our hands on. Of course it is 
not expected that we will ever lay hands on ourselves. But as worldly 
goods do not constitute the sole happiness of men, we are permitted 
disinterestedly to advance the interests of others, which is no small 
consolation to us when we consider our claim to future reward, partic- . 
larly if we succeed in securing a small percentage of it for immediate 
use. Our desire to please our patrons, from times immemorial to the 
present day, has ever surpassed their expectations, which an ungrate- 
ful public has turned into a slur upon our profession, by maintaining 
that our estimates are not to be relied upon, when in fact they have 
never been known to exceed the real cost of our productions, while we 
are continually being disappointed in the ability of mankind to carry 
out our designs for their benefit. 

To arrive at a just appreciation of the demands made upon the 
architect by society it becomes necessary to compare bis position with 
that of other artists. The sculptor conquers the rigidity of his marble 
and breathes into it life, and is rewarded by his patrons. The painter 
imitates the beauties of nature upon his canvas, and he is appreciated 
by the connoisseur in proportion to his merit. The musician draws 
harmonious sounds from his instruments and transports his audience 
into raptures. But the architect is not only expected to convert vul- 

far materia], BUch as stone, pig iron and lumber, into frozen rauBic, hut 
e must also deal with men — the most difficult substance to mould 
into harmonious forms. He must be as sharp as a razor in a bargain 
with a mechanic, and as dull as a fruit-knife when bargained with by 
the owner. He should be rigid as a rock in enforcing a contract, and 
as pliable as potter's clay to the notions of his clients. To-day he is 
desired to go into ecstasies over the homely beauties of the cottage, to- 
morrow to look down upon it with contempt from the proud elevations 
of the palace. At one time he is required to concentrate his poetry 
upon the sober earnestness of the house of worship ; at another to 
diffuse it upon the trifling frivolities of the playhouse. He must sym- 
pathize with the epicurian luxuriousness of the gentleman at large, 
and the cold utilitarianism of the trader, the idealism of the connoisseur 
and the bluntness of moneyed ignorance. One man cannot conceive 
how architecture is to express his individuality ; he wants a house to 
protect him from the weather, comfortable withal, and he thinks he 
has an unquestionable right to put upon it, outside or in, anything he 
may find handsome by way of ornament. Another wants his front 
door knob to express decision of character, and as he is rather obsti- 
nate, he persists in placing ponderous iron gratings in front of his par- 
lor windows to denote a wealthy interior. 

If individuals are exacting, committees are decidedly tyrannical. 
The architect must be churchman, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist at the same time, to say nothing of the shades and variation* 
of either of these sects which he is called upon to bring out in hold 
relief. Cute Green mentions that the vault of heaven is the finest 
structure on earth ; and as it has no pillars to support it we ought not 
to have any in our churches. He says pillars are the invention of the 
Pope of Home, and arches the special delight of Martin Luther, and if 
his views were respected he would have it all arches and no pillars. 
A celebrated divine is just now busy in concocting a church where 
nothing shall be visible but himself, and where he can bo heard beyond 
the reach of his voice. A certain leader of church music desired me 
once to design something in front of him to cover part of his person. 
"What Bhall it be — a music stand?" "No I I need no notes." 
"What, then," I inquired. "Well," says he, "when the Binging is 
commenced, I come out and stand there and I want part of my person 
covered with something architectural," "What do you do," I asked, 
"when you stand there?" " Nothing," says he. "Then why the 
d 1 don't you stay in ?" A friend wants me to design a monument 
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for a deceased relative who had left him a large legacy. " Pray, how 
did he distinguish himself? — a military man, I supposed' "No, he 
was a man of peace." tv Ah I I Bee— in the diplomatic line?" "Not 
at all, his line was dry goods." " I comprehend now — ail inventor of 
printing machinery, great chemist, composer of colors?" "Not in 
the least, be simply sold at retail; but being a frugal and industrious 
man he accumulated a fortune and I wish to erect a monument to 
commemorate the fact that he was a good clever man in general with- 
out being distinguished in particular." I suggested a granite boulder 
as an excellent monument of a general character without being any- 
thing in particular— and lost the job. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the architect, of whom so much 
is expected, should develop all the noble virtues of man under the in- 
fliction of severe trials. He is meek and patient as a lamb with the 
weak, and bold as a lion with the strong: economical with the poor, 
and lavish with the rich. He enters into the detail of school-children's 
benches and housewife's closets with the same earnestness and zeal 
as that with which he is ready to discuss the religious impression of a 
chancel or the perspective effects of a proscenium. He is patriotic with 
legislators who have State-houses to build, arid cosmopolitan with the 
projector of a library; pious with the churchman, severe with the 
Presbyterian, fanatic with the Methodist, arid erudite with Baptists ; 
he anxiously catches the spirit of the tractarian, and recklessly aban- 
dons himself to the fascinations of the ball-room ; he carefully saves 
the dollars of the miser, and spends day and night in disbursing the 
thousands of the wealthy man of taste ; he is utilitarian with the mer- 
chant, proud with the banker, investigating with the scholar, ecclesio- 
logical with the clergyman, a pedagogue with the professor, practical 
with the mechanic; and poetical with the literary ; he is ready \ at a 
moment's notice; to' arrange the office of a merchant, the studio of 
the savan, the boudoir of a lady, or the billiard-room of the man of the 
world. He pays particular attention to the room "required for a man 
£o dine in, and the space for a woman to pray in ; he arranges the ac- 
commodations of a pulpit as well as those of a judge's bench, the stage 
for the actor and the tribune for the lecturer. It is his constant study 
to improve construction and save material ; to make strong what is 
weak 1 , s>hd what is strong enduring. He shrinks from no exertion, 
physical or mental, to serve his clients, the art and the profession. 
Devoted to the interests of others, sympathizing with their wishes and 
desires, the architect, often forgets himself. What is his existence, 
compared with the monuments he erects — what his wants, when com- 
pared with the wants of communities ? This leads to two vital errors, 
whicli both materially affect our well-being and our professional posi- 
tiool The first is a generous — aye, a culpable disregard for our mate-. 
rial welfare ; and the second an unwholesome desire to please and sub- 
mit to the 1 dictation of perverted taste. The true artist, such as- 1 see 
them collected round me here to-night will never ask, how am I to 
perform an incongruity demanded of me, or how evade it. His course 
is a straightforward one, and admits of no deviation. He will reason 
against it with kindness arid patience, but never submit. Popular 
errors, no matter how aggravated^ must ultimately yield; if no one can 
be found who will pander to them, or assist in carrying them out. A 
bold refusal has brought into' the path of reason many a iriari who 
could riot be convinced by argument. Experience shows that those 
whb have taken a bold stand on the side' of truth have ever succeeded 
best. 

A toast in honor of the Secretary was responded to by Mr. 
Hunt as follows : 

Mr. Hunt said that he felt. very much gratified at the very gracious 
reception given to the. toast just proposed. It appeared to him un- 
merited. No one could be better aware of his incompetency than the 
Hcribe himself. No body of men could better appreciate the arduous 
duties of his post, for every architect must consider himself as, a 
recording secretary of the public mind. For 6,000 years previous to 
the discovery of printing, the architects may be considered the princi- 
pal recorders of historical events, so few of the manuscripts of trie 
ancients having been handed down to us. And, although, to-day. his- 
tory is not quite so dependent upon monumental records, yet no con- 
stitutional work could be.pronounced good not bearing the stamp of 
suitableness to its destination. Each structure must have peculiari- 
ties of its own. Thereby the history of each epoch is written in stone. 
Not wishing to trespass further upon the time of the gentlemen 
present, he would not here allude to the propriety of increasing the 
salary of the Secretary, now that the institute was in such a flourish- 
ing condition. He dared not allude to this point — 'twas his only 
shield for not accomplishing more. He screened himself behind the 
old proverb — " The laborer is worthy of his hire." 

A toast in honor of the Committee on Papers was replied to 
by Mr. D. Lienan : 
Ma. President and Gentlemen: In rising to thank you for your 



kind attention, I must apologize for my inability to reply to this toast, 
being entirely unprepared for it. The learned member, Mr. Eidlitz, 
who so unexpectedly proposed my health, coupled my name with that 
of Mr. Babcock, whose absence we so much regret this evening, and 
who with him, until lately, formed the Committee on Papers, and, I 
must add, entirely to the satisfaction of the Institute. I must say, 
that with some fear, I accepted the charge of his successor in the 
arduous duties of that committee— a fear which is not without some 
foundation, as I find it quite out of the question to fill the place of 
the absent member. I cannot Bit down without alluding to a, remark 
made this evening by our president, who mentioned the diversity of the 
states and countries from which the members of this Institute hail. 
This diversity of associations, and the consequent diversity of education 
of the different members of this body, have not only'become apparent 
by the variety of the styles represented in the works produced by the 
different artists, but also in the expression of different opinions and 
ideas in the discussion of matters pertaining to Art at our regular 
meetings. Some of us find the greatest point of excellence in Medie- 
val art, others in Italian, others in French renaissance, others are in 
Love with Greek architecture, and while thiB difference of opinion gives 
life to our discussions, impossible if we held all the same faith in mat- 
ters of Art, it, at the same time, augurs well for the future of our In- 
stitute; and for. the future of Art in our country. And although our 
discussions have often been excited, because earnest and sincere, never- 
theless, our meeting here to-night in friendly intercourse around. this 
festive board, shows that the difference in our views will not separate 
us in the pursuit of our common interest, which is the good of our 
profession, and the elevation of our Art. 

The company remained aroand the board to a late honr of the 
night, when the members and their guests went home, highly de- 
lighted with their second social re-union. 



Public Taste.— In literature, the public taste is commonly 
direoted by persons who have some pretensions to be heard 
upon the subject: they are almost always professors or profi- 
cients in the art of which they ' speak ; and often, in their 
powers of performance, vindicate their right to judge. . The 
poet, the historian, and the philosopher are generally tried by 
their peers ; who, although they may be sometimes tainted with 
the jealousy of competition, must, at least, be acknowledged to 
understand the case, and ; to have a common interest in the 
establishment of sound principles and pure taste. But in the 
arts, every man is a critio except the artist, and any man may 
come forward to direct the public judgment, except him who is 
the best qualified for that office. The poet may scrutinize and 
contest the claims of his contemporaries: . . . but the painter 
is expected to be all meekness and submission ; to preserve his 
character for candor, he must cry bravo ! to every blockhead in 
his profession, and behold the quack and the coxcomb puffed 
into preeminence, without a murmur of disapprobation or dis- 
content 

In matters of taste, the public is a child that must be in- 
structed by precept as Well as example. Taste is something 
like chess; we cannot become proficients by looking on; the 
principles of the game must be explained, or the best play is lost 
upon the spectator If the public taste is more enlight- 
ened io poetry than in painting, it is because in the one, poets 
have performed the duty of oritics, and in the other, critics 
have performed the duty of painters. .... Every scribbler 
who can get possession of the critical corner in a newspaper, or 
a magazine, draws his redoubtable pen upon the painters; lays 
down the law with ludicrous absurdity, and delivers his deci- 
sions with ridiculous arrogance. .... The public read their 
effusions without respect, but also without knowledge; they 
are therefore impressed by their confidence, because they do 
not perceive their presumption Thus are the best inte- 
rests of the artist and tbe art sacrificed to the capricious or 
corrupt motives of those who neither study nor understand 
them. — M. A. Shee. 



